PART I.
INTRODUCTION.

Law of the Constitution, pp. 1-35, by A. V, Dicey, 9th ed. (Macmillan).

English Constitutional History, pp. 526-39, by F. W. Maitland (Cambridge
University Press).

The Law and the Constitution, by Sir Ivor Jennings, 4th ed. (University of
London Press).

CHAPTER 1.
DEFINITION AND SOURCES OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW.
A.
What is Constitutional Law?
BY a constitution is normally meant a document having a special What is a
legal sanctity which sets out the framework and the principal func-             "
tions of the organs of government of a State and declares the prin-
ciples governing the operation of those organs. Such a document is
implemented by decisions of the particular organ, normally the
highest court of the State, which has power to interpret its contents.
In addition there are gradually evolved a number of conventional
rules and practices which serve to attune the operation of the con-
stitution to changing conditions and thereby to avoid, in the main,
alterations to a written document which is designed to be permanent
in its operation. It is thus that in 1950 a document framed in 1787
remains in force, with few important amendments, as the constitu-
tion of the United States of America.
A constitution does not necessarily or usually contain the detailed
rules upon which depend the working of the institutions of govern-
ment. Legal processes, rules for elections, the mode of implementing
services provided by the State, so far as these are matters for enact-
ment, are to be found, not in the constitution, but in ordinary statutes
made by the legislature within the limits set by the constitution itself.
Such statutes can be altered by the same method as that by which
they were originally enacted, whereas changes in the constitution
call for a more elaborate process* This is to ensure that it shall not
be in the power of those who for the time being can command control